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difficult to sensitize for anaphylaxis. Most animal species, if they
are susceptible to the microorganism in question, develop bacterial
hypersensitivity and react in the same way to test antigens. There
are no specific shock tissues or shock organs in animals as observed
in anaphylaxis.
The significance of bacterial hypersensitivity to the disease
process has been a subject of considerable conjecture. The chief
argument has centered upon the harmfulness of the reaction. The
extensive areas of inflammation with resulting necrosis which develop
in tissue following the injection of test antigens indicate that the
development of a hypersensitive state is harmful to the animal.
However, it has been suggested that the formation of edema in the
injection site is a defense reaction by which the antigen is im-
mobilized and ultimately destroyed. There are those who contend
that all disease is a hypersensitive reaction and is manifested only
in those animals which have an inherited hypersensitivity. Cases
where an increased hypersensitivity is developed as a result of in-
fection merely prove that the animal possesses a normal basic hyper-
sensitivity which is augmented by the development of lesions.
It is possible to desensitize an animal which is hypersensitive
to bacterial protein. However, this must be done with small doses,
or necrosis of tissue will result. After a period of time elapses, the
hypersensitive condition returns.
The methods used in detecting hypersensitive conditions re-
sulting from bacterial infections will be discussed in the chapters
devoted to the different groups of organisms. In the diagnosis of
certain diseases in which an allergic state is produced, bacterial ex-
tracts may be used: tuberculin for tuberculosis, Johnin for Johnin's
disease, mallein for glanders, and brucellin for brucellosis.
In addition to bacteria there are a few animal parasites which
produce hypersensitivity. It is possible to diagnose trichinosis by
the intradermal injection of extracts of Trichinella spiralis. The
presence of nematodes of various species, particularly Ascarids,
can be detected by an allergic test.
The Shwartzman Phenomenon., J[n 1928, Shwartzman de-
scribed a phenomenon of local tissue reaction which is of interest
and significance. The action of*lEeTpete^ exotoxins on specific
tissues has been known for some time. It has been presumed that
other types of tissue reacHons^TnBammation in general, are pro-
duced by the so-called ^ndotoxinsjwhich are liberated upon bac-
terial disintegration. In studying the latter type of reaction
Shwartzman gave rabbits a single intradermal injection of J3, typho^
sus culture filtrate followed 24 hours later by an intravenous in-
jection of the same filtrate. Four hours after the intravenous